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French Government has become increas- 
ingly active in promoting worker par- 
ticipation in management, especially in 
programs involving profit sharing, or 
the distribution of a company's profits 
among its employees. Legislation en- 
acted in 1959 offered tax incentives to 
enterprises that established some form 
of profit sharing for their employees, 
but compliance was voluntary. In 1967, 
however, the Government made profit 
sharing mandatory for private’ sector 
enterprises having at least 100 em- 
ployees; alternative administrative 
procedures for such plans were outlined 
in detail. In nationalized industries 
plans for profit sharing became a reality 
in 1970, when the Government introduced 
a shareholding plan at the Renault auto- 
mobile plants. According to a Govern- 
ment report issued in 1971, private 
sector response to the 1967 ordinance 
indicates growing acceptance l/ of the 
profit-sharing concept. The Govern- 
ment now is considering expansion of 
profit sharing in both private and pub- 
lic sector enterprises. The basis for 
future programs will be the framework 
established in the 1967 profit-sharing 
legislation. 

The August 1967 ordinance requires 
all private enterprises having 100 em- 
ployees or more to establish a profit- 
sharing reserve fund. 2/ All persons 
who have been employed for at least 3 
months during the firm's past fiscal 
year are entitled to a share in the 
company's distributable profits, de- 
fined as one-half of the firm's profits 


tion to their earnings; in any given 
year, however, the shares may not ex- 
ceed four times the wage ceiling used 
for calculating social security and 


family allowances. The employee cannot 
draw on his shares for at least 5years, 
unless he marries or terminates his em- 
ployment. 

The 1967 law provides several methods 
for negotiating profit-sharing agree- 
ments between management and labor. 
Management officials may negotiate with 
plant committees, 3/ local union repre- 


sentatives, or a combination of plant 
committee and local union’ representa- 
tives. The strength of the union's 


position in the plant concerned usually 
determines which group will negotiate 
on the workers' behalf. 

The method used for administering the 
fund and allocating its resources may 
be determined in one of three ways: 
under provisions of existing collective 
agreements, by a special agreement be- 
tween company officials and trade union 
representatives, or by the firm's joint 
works council. Three methods are pro- 
vided by the law: (1) Part or all of 
the profit-sharing reserve fund may be 
transferred to a special investment 
fund, from which the company can borrow 
at a rate of interest determined in the 
profit-sharing agreement. Employees 
have title in the special fund in the 
form either of a debenture bond, of an 
interest and premium-bearing bond, orof 


an account in which the principal is 
left intact for a specified period. 
(2) Profit shares may be invested by 


1 
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the company in institutions outside the 
firm or in an approved company savings 
plan opened in the name of participating 
employees, enabling the participant to 
establish a portfolio or investment 
program of stocks and_ shares. (3) 
Workers' shares may be paid in the form 
of company stock. Companies are author- 


ized to repurchase up to 10 percent of° 


their outstanding stocks for this pur- 
pose. Other forms of allocation may be 
used if they are approved by a joint 
order of the French Ministries of Social 
Affairs and Economics and Finance. If 
an allocation method cannot be agreed 
on, the Government through its local 
labor inspector can require the firm to 
use the special investment fund method. 

According to a Government report re- 
leased in early 1971, which presents 
data on profit-sharing arrangements 
made in1968, about 2.17 million workers 
received benefits under profit-sharing 
arrangements negotiated in 1968, repre- 
senting nearly 15 percent of French 
wage and salary earners at that time. 
About 80 percent of the 1968 agreements 
were negotiated by plant committees, 
about 12 percent by local union repre- 
sentatives, and the’ rest by a combina- 
tion of plant committee and local union 
representatives. Over half of the 
agreements used the special investment 
fund method for administering the profit 
shares, about 43 percent permitted the 
company to invest in institutions out- 


side the company, and less_ than 1 per- 
cent paid workers in the form of com- 
pany stock. The  workers' combined 
shares represented about 13.7 percent 
of their employers' taxable profits in 
1968. 


The average share credited per worker, 
under plans that resulted in an alloca- 
tion of profits, was 353.71 francs 
(US$64.30), according to the limited 
data available on benefits achieved 
under 1968 agreements. In the services 
sector, individual workers! shares 
ranged from 130 francs (US$23) inclean- 
ing and maintenance establishments, to 


275 francs (US$131) in 
motion picture enterprises. In the in- 
dustrial sector, individual credits 
averaged 293 francs (US$53) inthe metal 
industries and 668 francs (US$120) in 


theatre and 


the chemical and pharmaceutical indus- 
tries. Averages for workers in other 
major industries are indicated in the 


accompanying table. 

The number of profit-sharing arrange- 
ments has continued to increase. As of 
September 1970, 4,465 profit-sharing 
arrangements had been concluded, cover- 
ing 5,843 enterprises that employed 2.5 
million workers. By December 1, 1970, 
coverage had increased to include 6,515 
of the 14,000 enterprises to which the 
1967 ordinance is applicable. The 1970 
contracts were concluded at both plant 
and industry levels, and they included 
such diverse enterprises as banks, in- 
surance firms, and construction com- 
panies. Geographical distribution of 
enterprises with profit-sharing plans, 
is uneven; over 33 percent of the covered 
enterprises are in the Paris area, 10 
percent in the Rhone Alps, and 6.4 per- 
cent in the Nord Department. 

Although the unions initially opposed 


profit sharing as of dubious value to 
their members, the results of agree- 
ments made in the last 2 or 3 years 


apparently have convinced them that it 
is beneficial, at least in the private 
sector. The Communist-controlled Gen- 
eral Confederation of Labor (Confédera- 
tion Générale du Travail--CGT) has 
exerted the greatest influence in pro- 


moting profit-sharing agreements in the 





private sector, although all of the 
national labor federations have been 
directly or indirectly involved in the 


negotiations. However, the unions in- 
creasingly have voiced their opposition 
to recent government plans to extend to 
all nationalized enterprises in the 
"competitive" sector 4/ the stock dis- 
tribution plan adopted at the 
owned Renault car plants. 
lation passed in 1970, 
are entitled 


state- 
Under legis- 
Renault workers 
to shares valued at up to 
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Profit-sharing schemes in selected French industries, by number of beneficiaries 
and amount credited per worker, 1968 
































Beneficiaries Profit shares 
As per- ve t 
Industry cent of . rete gaa As per- 
Number | employees cent of 
per in- French U.S. earnings 
dustry francs dollars 
Electrical appliances.......... 129,508 35.3 412 74 3.03 
Agricultural and food trades...| 112,600 21.9° 244 sao 2.12 
Fabricated metal products...... 108,132 26.5 476 86 3.19 
Food processing... ccccccccceces 107 ,891 (1/) 583 105 5.02 
pe rere TTT Terre 77 5363 10.3 230 41 1.83 
Clothing and processing of 
| Perr rrTrTrTrrTTre Tre 45,650 14.9 217 39 2.65 
Paper and allied products...... 37 ,666 29.6 422 76 3.34 
Wood and furniture... .scccceoses 31,570 13.6 277 50 2.65 
1/ Not available. Source: U.S. Embassy, Paris, and of- 


ficial French publications. 


25 percent of the 








company's assets, French Democratic Confederation of La- 
distributed on the basis of seniority. bor (Confédération Francaise Démo- 
The worker shareholders’ receive divi- cratique du Travail--CFDI) again stated 
dends and are represented on the com- their disapproval of the Government's 


pany's board of directors. The shares 


"capitalistic" policies for integrating 
are issued in each participant's name, 


workers within its "new society." 


free of charge and tax free, but the Despite union opposition to profit 
worker must hold them for at least sharing in the public sector, the Gov- 
S years, and can resell them only to ernment has continued to promote the 
Renault workers or to the company. profit-sharing concept as a part of its 


Shareholders who leave Renault can re- 
tain their shares. The CGT opposes the 
Renault plan, because workers take part 
in the management of industry as stock- 
holders rather than through direct in- 
volvement in management operations. 
Another objection is that workers will 
realize very little short-run financial 
benefit from the plan, since Renault's 
annual profit margin averages less than 
1 percent. During government dis- 
cussions with the major labor organiza- 
tions in June 1970, on economic § and 
social programs proposed for implementa- 
tion between 1971 and 1975 under the 
Sixth Economic Plan, the CGT and the 


campaign to improve industrial relations 
through worker participation. A _ law 
passed on December 31, 1970, added to 
the achievements of the 1967 ordinance 
and the 1970 Renault stock distribution 
plan by authorizing the institution of 
stock option plans for cadres (super- 
visory personnel) within French estab- 
lishments. 

The next step contemplated is to es- 
tablish greater employee participation 
in management responsibilities and de- 
cisionmaking, because, as stockholders, 
workers participate only in the Limited 
area of administering their shares 
rather than directly in management 
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operations. President Georges Pompidou 
has stated that he intends’ to continue 
pressing his shareholding policy and he 
has promised that application of the 
1967 ordinance will be expanded further 
in the future, after consultation with 
all parties concerned. Changes _ pro- 
posed by parliamentary groups would 
broaden the application of the 1967 
law by making profit-sharing reserve 
schemes mandatory for all corporations 
having 50 employees or more. They 
would also increase stock allocations 


to workers from 10 percent’ to 50 per- 
cent of a company's shares. However, 
although public acceptance of profit 


sharing is growing, indications are that 
demands for such extensive changes are 
not likely to win broad support at this 
time.--Official French and U.S. Embassy 
publications. 











1/ The 1967 law became effective on 
January 1, 1968, but companies already 
providing their employees withsome form 
of profit-sharing plan were given until 
January 1, 1970, to bring their exist- 
ing agreements into compliance with the 
provisions of the 1967 law. The law 
contains a general reference to fines, 
but it does not provide specific penal- 
ties for noncompliance. Responsibility 
for administering the law is divided 
among the Prime Minister, the Keeper 
of the Seals, and the Ministers of 
Justice, Economy and Finance, and Social 
Affairs. 

2/ A detailed description of the 1967 
ordinance appeared in the March 1968 
issue of Labor Developments Abroad. 

3/ The plant committees are composed 
of elected worker representatives. If 
the labor unions active within the plant 
represent a large proportion of the 
workers, the committees may be elected 
from slates presented by the unions. 
However, nonunion candidates can be in- 
cluded if the unions are unable to elect 
a full committee fromamong their candi- 
dates on the first ballot. Every plant 





having 50 employees or more is required 


by a 1945 law to have one committee 
representing supervisors and engineers 
and one for all other workers. Ad- 
ditional committees or subcommittees 


may be established by mutual agreement. 

4/ This excludes such public services 
as the French railways and gas and 
electricity facilities. 


Romania 


Agricultural Pay System Revised. Four 
out of five agricultural workers in 
Romania are affected by fundamental 
changes in the pay system for coopera- 
tive farm members which took effect on 
January 1, 1971. The new system breaks 
sharply with the traditional method of 
calculating cooperative farmers' earn- 
ings. Instead of the "labor-day" system 
still used on such farms inthe U.S.S.R. 
and elsewhere in Eastern Europe, 1/ the 
Romanians have introduced a wage and 
salary system. The new system is part 
of a broad program of reorganization 
and reform introduced to improve the 
lagging performance of the agricultural 
sector. 





Under the new system, payment is 
based on fulfillment of individual 
work assignments, rather than on the 


entire farm's production results. More- 
over, cooperative members are entitled 
to aguaranteed minimum income or "wage," 
provided they work a certain number of 
days a month--at least 20 for men and 
15 for women. (If there is not enough 
work for all, the number of working 
days required to qualify for the mini- 
mum monthly income may be reduced.) 
The guaranteed monthly minimum wage set 
in 1971 was 300 lei (US$16.65) for 
ordinary workers, 450 lei (US$24.98) 


for farm chiefs, and 600 lei (US$33.30) 
for cooperative presidents. 2/ (Although 
considered an improvement, these levels 
minimum for 


are much lower than the 
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nonagricultural workers, set at 800 lei 
[us$44] monthly in 1970.) A companion 
agricultural reform measure’ raised 
monthly old-age pensions for cooperative 
members approximately 25 percent, toa 
1971 level of 150-180 lei (US$8.33-9.99) 
for men age 65-69 and 180-210 lei 
(US$9.99-11.56) for men over 70. Pen- 
sion levels for women were not included 
in preliminary reports of the new pay 
system, but are believed to be con- 
parable to those for men. If the farm 
itself is unable to cover the cost of 
minimum wage and pension payments, the 
Government supplies credits through the 
banking system. 
Romanian authorities 
the new agricultural 
result in higher earnings, as well as 
more regular ones, for the country's 
approximately 4.8 million cooperative 
farm members. The need for such an 
improvement has’ long been’ recognized. 
Under the old pay _ system, average 
earnings of cooperative farm members 
were somewhat lower than other agri- 
cultural workers and considerably lower 
than most nonagricultural workers. 
Traditionally, lowincomes and austere 
living levels for the rural population 
have been linked to inefficiency in Ro- 
manian agriculture. Mediocre per- 
formance has’ been a particular problem 
on cooperative farms, which employ most 
of the agricultural labor force. In- 
troduction of the new system--with its 
prospects of higher pay--indicates a 
strong government determination to 
stimulate improved performance by making 
agriculture more financially attractive 
to rural workers, especially youth. 
Although great strides have been made 
in industrial development, Romania 
remains a predominantly agricultural 
country, and although well overhalf the 
labor force is employed in agriculture, 
this sector contributes only about one- 
fourth of national GNP. Romanian ag- 
riculture has long’ ranked among’ the 
least productive of any country's in 
Eastern Europe. Shortages of input 


anticipate that 
pay system will 


mechanization 
Poor organiza- 
oversized farms (in 

overly centralized 


have included inadequate 
and use of fertilizer. 
tion has included 
the state sector), 
planning and administration, and in- 
efficient marketing methods. On _ the 
labor side, serious problems are skill 
shortages, poor worker motivation and 
difficult living conditions. Romanian 
farms have beenunnecessarily vulnerable 
to drought and flood because of inade- 
quate irrigation and flood control 
measures - 

Three principal categories of rural 
holdings exist in Romania today: co- 
operative, state, and private. Coopera- 
tive and state farms are in the "so- 
cialist" or "collective" sector, in 
which the Government either owns land 
and equipment outright, or else con- 
trols them in all significant respects. 
The small private sector is under the 
ownership and control of individual 
farmers. Although the collectivization 
of Romanian agriculture began in 1953, 
it proceeded slowly until the early 
1960's, when the Government intensified 
its collectivization effort. Since 
1962, when collectivization was com- 
pleted, forall practical purposes, over 


90 percent of agricultural land has 
been held in the socialist sector. 
Cooperatives control about 61 percent 


of total agricultural land; state farms 
about 30 percent. The remaining 9 
percent is in private hands. In terms 
of arable land, the cooperatives con- 
trol nearly 75 percent; state farms, 21 
percent; and private farms, 4 percent. 
Production results have been least 
satisfactory on the cooperative farms, 
where most Romanian farm workers are 
employed. These cooperative farm men- 
bers constituted approximately 81 per- 
cent of the agricultural labor force, in 


1966, the most recent year for which 
comprehensive labor force data are 
available. (The pay system introduced 


in 1971 will not affect the earnings of 
the other 19 percent of the agricultural 
labor force--about 400,000 state farm 
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workers and 700,000 private farmers.) 

Workers on state farms, who receive 
wages or salaries, are the "elite" of 
socialist agriculture in Romania, as 
they are in other East European coun- 
tries. Persons attracted to state farm 
employment on the whole are younger, 
better skilled and educated, and more 
highly paid than are those who remain 
in the cooperative or private sectors. 
Most agronomists and other specialists 
work on state farms, many of which are 
associated with agricultural experiment 
stations. State farms also benefit from 
relatively heavy investment inmachinery, 
seed, andirrigation. The most efficient 
type of agricultural holdings in Ro- 
mania, they generally yield good pro- 
duction results. 

Most farmers in the private 
are owner-operators 
Very few are hired hands. 
privately owned or farmed land is in 
hilly regions and is most suitable for 
grazing, or else for growing hay, vege- 


sector 
or family members. 
Much of the 


tables, or fruit. Production results 
are superior to those on cooperative 
farms. 

Collectivization has given the Ro- 
manian Government tight control over 


agricultural production and distribution 


for specific economic purposes. It 
has enabled the Government to feed a 
growing urban population adequately 


while at the same time promoting in- 
dustrial development by expanding ag- 
ricultural rawmaterial flows to process- 
ing and manufacturing industries. It 
has also made it possible to increase 
the export of foodstuffs, a particularly 
vital source of hard currency. At the 
same time, however, collectivization 
has resulted in a decrease in the rural 
living standard, lowering of morale 
among farmers, and a decline in agri- 
cultural labor productivity. 

Natural catastrophes, striking in 
1968 and again in 1970, severely cur- 


tailed agricultural production, causing 
the Government toaccelerate reorganiza- 
and bring 


tion of Romanian agriculture 


performance more closely in line with 
potential. In 1968, a serious drought 
caused production to fall, endangering 
attainment of the 1966-70 Five-Year Plan 
targets. This disaster made agricul- 
ture a priority concern for Party and 
Government leaders, and provided the 
impetus for the current program for 
agrarian reform. President Ceausescu 
emphasized the gravity of the "crisis" 
in agriculture ina major speech in 
December 1968. After months of prepara- 
tion, the Party leadership in August 
1969 issued a policy statement in the 
form of "directives" on matters’ such 
as irrigation, drainage, fertilizers, 
animal breeding, associations of co- 
operative farms, and farm management. 
The Government also moved _ to increase 
administrative efficiency by disbanding 
the Higher Council of Agriculture, 
created in 1962 to supervise all so- 
cialist agricultural enterprises. The 
latter included state farms, coopera- 
tive farms, and machine-tractor. sta- 
tions. The Government replaced the 
agency with a Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry. 3/ Groundwork for the 
1971 pay revision was laid at about the 
same time, when the National Union of 
Agricultural Production Cooperatives 
(UNCAP), in late 1969, approved a reso- 
lution which signaled the end of the 
traditional labor-day system. 

In 1970, devastating floods inseveral 
major agricultural areas rendered the 
agricultural goals of the 1966-70 Five- 
Year Plan--already threatened by drought 
and crop failure in 1968--completely 
unattainable. This situation hastened 
the process of agrarian reorganization. 
At the November 1970 working session 
of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party, President Ceausescu spoke out on 
agricultural problems and reminded his 
listeners of unsolved problems. Im- 
portant decisions and decrees followed 
the meeting. The Party initiated four 


important agrarian reform measures in 
late 1970 and the Government _ subse- 
quently introduced them. The first 
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provided for reorganization of the 
"mechanical enterprises" (service cen- 
ters which provide thecooperatives with 
certain machinery) into sections as- 
signed to individual cooperatives and 
dependent for payment upon the produc- 
tion achieved by these cooperatives. 
The second effected a shift 
central level of responsibility to the 
local level, for agricultural planning 
and control. Other measures. provided 
for irrigation, drainage, and _ land 
reclamation, and for improved livestock 
breeding. The most innovative reform, 
however, was the decision to shift from 
labor-day methods of paying cooperative 
farm members to the new system.--U.S. 
Embassy, Bucharest. 








1/ Under the labor-day system, work- 
ers oncooperative (or collective) farms 
do not receive fixed wages or salaries 
each month, but instead receive an ad- 
vance on their share of the farm's in- 
come. Each year, the income available 
for distribution as remuneration is 
shared among. the members of the farm. 
Annual farmincome is distributed chiefly 
according to the amount and quality of 
work performed by each member--measured 
in "labor day" units which give the 
system its name--although onsome farms, 
a portion of total income is distributed 
according to the amount of land brought 
into the farm by the various members at 
the time the land was collectivized. 

2/ 18 lei equals US$1 at’ the tourist 
rate of exchange. This does not ac- 


curately reflect the actual purchasing 
power of the lei. 
3/ A subsequent reorganization, in 


early 1971, ended the brief existence 
of the Ministry of Food and Agriculture; 
it was incorporated into the new Minis- 
try of Agriculture, Forestry, Food and 
Water. 


from the’ 





Spain 

New Spanish Syndical Law Stirs Con- 
troversy. The Spanish Cortes (Parlia- 
ment) approved legislation effective 
March 11, 1971, which continues’7 the 


system of joining labor and management 
in the same central organization, the 
Spanish Syndical Organization (SSO). 
The law, which was passed after almost 3 
years of strenuous debate, makes only 
minor modifications in the internal 
structure of the SSO. It primarily in- 
stitutionalizes procedures for lLabor- 
management relations as they have been 


practiced since the basic syndical 
legislation of 1940. Although the 
language is more liberal than in pre- 


vious versions, the law does not appear 
to alter significantly the underlying 
administrative control by the National 
Movement (Falange) over the’ syndical 
system. Disappointed opposition groups 
who had hoped to exert enough influence 
to make the syndicates more independent 
of the Government have been severely 
critical of the new law. 

Partisanship over the law developed 
first in 1968, when a small number of 
syndicate representatives tried to 
"liberalize" the original draft of the 
law by calling for, among other things, 
the election of the new Cabinet member-- 
the Minister of Syndical Relations-- 
rather than his appointment by the Head 
of State. When finally submitted to 
the Council of Ministers, however, the 
draft became stalled because the Minis- 


ters disagreed over a number of its 
provisions, particularly the clause 
pertaining to the powers of the Minis- 


ter of Syndical Relations. After 
nearly a year of debating and revising 
the original draft, the Council of 
Ministers submitted the bill to the 
Cortes. In the revised text, the Gov- 
ernment retained the power to appoint 


the Minister of Syndical Relations. 
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Also, a number of clauses which origi- 
nally had been wanted by syndical repre- 
sentatives were deleted. 

To mitigate the disenchantment of 
opposition groups, the Government has 
incorporated into the text of the law 
some innovative features. These in- 
clude (1) the election rather than the 
appointment of the presidents of the 
national syndicates, (2) formation of 
craft associations within each syndi- 
cate, (3) the right of workers, for the 
first time, to meet with shop stewards 


and other elected representatives in 
the plant, and (4) syndical action at 
the plant level--meaning the election 


of a delegate chosen from among the 


workers to be their principle spokes- 
man. 
For the first time the new law con- 


tains seven basic principles of syndi- 
cal relations, which give the appearance 
that the Government has adopted a more 
liberal attitude towards industrial 
relations. The list includes: (1) 
unity, "by reason of the institutional 
consideration of the SSO as a natural 
entity of social life amd the basic 
Structure of the national community"; 
(2) generality, meaning incorporation 
in the SSO of all Spaniards who par- 
ticipate -in production, without dis- 
crimination according to sex, race, 
and religion; (3) representation through 
elections; (4) institutional and func- 
tional autonomy of the SSO and of all 
its components; (5) freedom of associa- 
tion of employers and workers for de- 
fense of their respective interests, 
(6) participation of the SSO at all 
levels in political, economic, or social 
institutions or tasks, and (7) the 
right of employers and workers to en- 
gage in syndical tasks. 

Focusing primarily onthe most liberal 


aspects, the SSO has initiated a cam- 
paign to gain support for the new 
law. It claims that the new law meets 


the principles and standards of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization (ILO) 
and the Catholic Church, for freedom of 


association and representation. 
porters also claim that "the law sets 
up the beginnings of a representative 
labor structure," and that eventually, 
"these structures can gain both freedom 
and Significance." Also they point out 
that workers now can meet in the shop 
or factory and can appeal to the courts 
any measures the Government takes to 
annul decisions by the elective bodies. 

Under the new law, the Minister of 
Syndical Relations is the sole channel 
for communication between the Government 
and organized workers. He proposes 
regulations and may suspend any person 
or organization which carries on activ- 
ities contrary to the Syndical Law or 
to the Principles of the Movement (Ar- 
ticle 45). He is empowered to suspend 
the implementation of acts and decisions 
of the SSO membership. 

Strikes, although they occur almost 
daily, are illegal in Spain by virtue 
of the Penal Code of 1938. The Govern- 
ment, however, is preparing a separate 


Sup- 


piece of legislation on collective 
conflicts in which the right to strike 
will be dealt with. In the meantime, 


it has issued a decree under which ar- 
bitration, conciliation, and mediation 
procedures can be utilized while a work 
stoppage is in progress; previously, 
workers on strike were required to re- 
turn to work before labor authorities 
could initiate these processes. 

Since 1968, clandestine leftist or- 
ganizations, Spanish church groups, and 
national and international labor groups 
have criticized the syndical law. So 
far they have focused their criticism 
primarily against the concentration of 
power in the Minister of Syndical Rela- 
tions, and the failure of the bill to 
deal with the right to strike. 

Leftist groups have condemned the law, 
stating that “it establishes a true 
dictatorship by the President and re- 
inforces the principle of heirarchy." 
Clandestine opposition groups have 
urged the boycott of syndical elec- 


tions scheduled to be held periodically 





EUROPE 





from May until September. At _ the 
parliamentary vote on the law the three 
Spanish Episcopate bishops who hold 
Cortes seats were absent; according to 
some analysts, their absence appears to 
indicate divisions among bishops over 
the law. However, the Spanish Episco- 
pate has not issued a public statement 
on the new law, although the majority 
of the bishops reportedly are opposed 
to the law. 

The General Union 
(UGT), in exile, 


of Spanish Workers 
has urged workers’ to 
“take up the struggle for authentic 
democratic trade union organizations." 
They denounced the draft bill as"simply 
another instrument of fascist control 
over the trade union body." Clandestine 


trade union organizations in Madrid, 
Navarre, Catalonia, Andalusia, and 
Asturias have joined in protesting 


against the law. Four organizations in 
Asturias have recently created a "Com- 


mittee of Workers Solidarity." On be- 
half of the Asturian-workers, this com- 
mittee in 1969 sent a letter to the 
Cortes stressing that the new trade 


union law should be based 
ciple of autonomy and just representa- 
tion of workers and that it should 
recognize the freedom of assembly and 
the right to strike. 

The International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions and the World Con- 
federation of Labor 1/ issued a joint 
statement on the new law in March stat- 
ing "All trade union activities which 
are legitimate in other countries are 
illegal in Spain." They cite a recent 
report by anInternational Labor Organi- 
zation (ILO) team that visited Spain, 
which confirmed the "constant violation 
of trade union rights and freedom in 
Spain." The repcert also confirmed that 
the principles of this particular syndi- 
cal legislation "were in open contra- 


on the prin- 


diction" to ILO principles and 
ards.--Embassy and press reports. 


stand- 








1/ Formerly the International Federa- 
tion of Christian Trade Unions. 


West Germany 


Trade Union Membership Developments. 
Membership of the German trade unions 
increased from 7,986,139 in 1969 to 
8,223,478 in 1970, or approximately 3 
percent, after several years of stagna- 
tion or decline. The percent of wage 
and salary earners who were organized, 
however, remained at 36.6. The large 
and influential German Trade Union 
Federation (DGB) increased its member- 
ship by 3.6 percent as did the German 
Police Union, while the three other 
major union centrals showed little or 
no change, as shown in the following 





tabulation: 
1969 1970 
Total....... 7,986,139 8,223,478 

German Trade 

Union Federa- 

tion (DGB)...... 6,482,390 6,712,547 
Confederation of 

German Civil 

Servants (DBB).. — 723,000 723,000 
German Salaried 

Employees Union 

ee 471,000 471,000 
Federation of 

Christian Trade 

Unions (CGB).... 193 ,000 196,000 
German Police 

Union (GDP)..... 116,749 120,931 


Nearly half of the DGB membership in 
1970 were members of the Metal Workers' 
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and the Public Service and Transport 
Workers' Unions: 
Total. cccccccccscccccsees 6,712,547 


German Metal Workers' Union.. 2,223,467 
Public Service and Transport 


Moemers’ UNiOh..cccccccccee 977,031 
Chemical, Paper, and Ceramic 

Wormers’ Union..<cccccvcsecs 598,831 
Construction Workers! Union.. 504, 230 
Railroad Workers' Union...... 413,087 
Union for Mining and Energy.. 387,301 
Postal Workers' Union........ 360,961 
Textile and Clothing Workers' 

ee err ee ee ere 302,545 
Food Processing Workers' 

EPCOT TTT CTT CTT TTT ee 247 , 163 
Commerce, Banking and In- 

surance Workers' Union..... 157,671 
Printing and Paper Workers' 

ON no 6 GE GRS 94044680008 148 ,325 
Wood and Plastic Workers' 

Pe Te ee ee ee 129,721 
Education and Science Union.. 119,738 
Leather Workers' Union....... 62,253 
Horticulture, Agriculture, 

and Forestry Workers' Union 46,085 
Artists and Musicians........ 34,138 


DGB membership gains in1970 more than 
compensated for losses suffered during 
the 1966-67 recession, when membership 
dropped to a low of 6.4 million, from 
about 6.6 million in 1965. Over four- 
fifths of the 230,157 new DGB mem- 


— 


Ks Gn we sie Zs 
7 


the Metal workers' 
(152,487) and the Chemical Workers 
(46,279); both unions gained about 8 
percent over the previous year. Some 
observers attribute therecent growth in 
DGB membership to the intensive recruit- 
ment of foreign workers, who constitute 
40 to 50 percent of the newly organized 
members of these two unions. Other DGB 
affiliates registering membership gains 
in 1970 included the Railroad Workers 
(2.5 percent), the Public Service and 
Transport Workers (0.7 percent), the Ed- 
ucation and Science Union (6 percent), 
and the Postal Workers (1.7 percent). 

DGB unions whose memberships declined 
were the Textile and Clothing Workers 
(2.5 percent), the Mine and Energy 
Workers (1.2 percent), and the Agricul- 
tural Workers (6.1 percent). 

Trends in the distribution of DGB 
members by class of worker and sex in 
recent years continued in 1970. .The 
proportion of salaried employees  in- 
creased to 14.7 percent in 1970, from 
14.3 percent in 1969 and approximately 
10 percent in the early 1950's. The 
proportion of wage earners continued to 
decline, to 75.8 percent from 76.0 per- 


bers joined Union 





cent in 1969 and 83.0 percent in the 
early 1950's. Female membership in- 
creased from 13 percent of total DGB 
membership in the early 1960's to 15.3 
percent in 1970.--U.S. Foreign Service 
Report. 


~</NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
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Arab Republic of Egypt 


Labor Force Developments 
A recent Government survey 1/ of the 
1970 Egyptian labor force age 12-65 
showed a total of 8.9 million economi- 
cally active, or 26.7 percent of the 
total population of 33.3 million, com- 
pared with 30.1 percent for 1970. The 
decrease reflects the continuing high 
birth rate and decline in infant mor- 


and Plans. 





tality, andincreased school attendance.; 

As in 1960, about 60 percent of the 
labor force are age 20-49. However, 
whereas the labor force continues to 
include many of the very young, their 
labor force participation rates have 
declined at the same time that those 
for older persons have risen. Per- 


centages of the labor force inthe lower 


and upper age brackets in 1960 and 1970 
were as follows: 
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1960 1/ 


2/ 22.6 
17.4 


1970 


21.7 
18.3 


Workers age tS) eee 
Workers age 50-64...... 


1/ ILO Yearbook, 1970. 
2/ All workers under 20 years. 


Despite the progress in 
illiteracy made since 1952, about 74 
percent of the economically active 
cannot read. Most of the "educated" 
labor force are graduates of inter- 
mediate or secondary schools. Although 
the Government is actively promoting 
technical training, its program to date 
has had limited success. For example, 
only 2 percent of the graduates of ag- 
ricultural schools are employed in ag- 
riculture; the balance are employed in 
other economic activities. 

Although a downward trend in agri- 
cultural employment has occurred since 
1960, more than half the labor force is 


combatting 


still in agriculture. In 1970, agri- 
culture employed 51 percent of the 
labor force, compared with 56.6 per- 


cent in 1960. It contributed 30 per- 
cent of the gross national product, 2/ 
compared with 33 percent in 1965. Ag- 
riculture engages a substantial number 
of the very young (under 15) and the 
older workers (over 60). The shift of 
workers from agriculture into other 
economic activities which has occurred 
since 1960 is shown in percent of total 
labor force inthe following tabulation: 


Economic activity 1960 1/ 1970 

Total ecccccscccccecs 100.0 100.0 

Agriculture............ 56.6 51.0 
AFRICA 





SErviceS...cccccccccsccccces 
Manufacturing, mining, and 
public utilities......... 9.8 14.0 
Commerce. ..eeseeees 8.1 9.0 
Transport, communications, 
and StOrage....cesseseces 
Building and construction.. 
Other. ccccccccccccccccceces 
1/ ILO Yearbook, 1970. 


17.3 


The latest Five-Year Plan, forFY 1972- 
76, provides for improving the standard 
of living and personal income, and for 
the creation of employment opportunities 
by encouraging crafts and other small 
industries. According to the Minister 
of Planning, 3/ the economy is expected 
to absorb 160,000 more workers inFY 1972 
than in the preceding year--66,000 in 
the "commodity" sectors (agriculture, 
mining, manufacturing, and public utili- 
ties), 54,000 in services, and 40,000 
in distribution. Total wages and sala- 
ries are expected to rise to Ei1,327 
million, 4/ Ei6 million over FY 1971, 
and the average annual per capita wage 
to increase from Ei136 in FY 1971 to 
Ex140 in FY 1972.--Regional press and 
other sources. 











1/ Made by the Central Authority for 
Mobilization and Statistics. The main 
features of the survey were outlined in 
al-Ahram al Iqtisadi, the fortnightly 
economic journal published by the Cairo 
daily, al-Ahram, a government organ. 

2/ 1970 per capita gross national 
product was the equivalent of US$170. 

3/ See Middle East Economic Record, 
July 16, 1971, p. 812. 

4/ E£0.433 equals US$1. 











Mozambique 


The Govern- 
on April 1, minimum 
for workers covered by the Rural 


Minimum Wages Increased. 
ment decreed that 
wages 





Labor Code of 1962 be increased to 15-30 


escudos (US$0.52-1.04; 28.50 escudos 
equals US$1) a day, depending on geo- 
graphic area. The Rural Labor Code 
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regulates the employment ofall workers, 
both agricultural and industrial not 
covered by specific laws or agreements 
concluded by syndicates. The increase 
benefits about 500,000 workers, or about 
7 percent of the labor force. It is 
the first wage increase for these 
workers since 1966. Domestic servants, 
who in 1966 numbered about 50,000, are 
perhaps the largest single group of 
workers who did not benefit from this 
increase. They are covered by separate 
legislation, Act No. 2702 of May 30, 
1966. This Act provides that the Gov- 
ernment is to decree a minimum wage for 
them, but data are not available as to 
whether such a decree actually has been 
issued. Also not covered are a slightly 
smaller group of workers, mostly skilled 
and educated workers whose wages are 
usually regulated by wage contracts. 
Two minimums were decreed: one for 
agriculture, and another for nonagri- 
culture. The former exceed the latter 
by 3 escudos (about US$0.09) a day. 


Table 1. 


[In escudos 1/ | 


Nonagricultural daily minimums are 3-5 
escudos (US$0.09-$0.17) higher in the 
urban and peripheral areas of the cities 
than in the rest of the districts in 
which they are located. The highest 
minimums are in the city of Lourenco 
Marques and Vila. Salazar town center. 
The lowest’ are in the rural areas of 
the districts of Mozambique, Zambezia, 
Tete, Niassa, and Cabo Delgado. The 
minimums for the city of Lourengo Marques 
and Vila Salazar exceed those elsewhere 
by 20-100 percent. (See table 1.) 
Since the available data are limited, 
it is possible todetermine the increase 
over prior minimum wages for only a few 
of the areas. These data indicate in- 
creases over 1966 minimums ranging from 
31.6 percent to 62.3 percent. The 
highest’ increase was for agricultural 
workers in the peripheral areas of the 
city of Beira, where industrial workers 
also gained higher increases than else- 
where. The lowest increase was for 
agricultural workers in the districts 


Minimum daily wages for workers covered by the rural labor code, 1971 








Districts and location within districts Agriculture | Nonagriculture 
Mozambique, Zambezia, Tete, Niassa, and Cabo Delgado 
Cities of Mozambique, Quelimane, Tete, 
‘Nampula, Vila Cabral, and Porto Amelia......... -- 22 
Rest of area....... Cbd NO0 40 N060605660006060600608 15 18 
Beira and Vila 
Cicies of Beira and Vila Pery, and town of Dondo. -- 25 
BOGG GE BGR. s éweccess cede eekeG PON SO eee en ewe eeeee 19 22 
Lourenco Marques, Gaza, and Imhambane 
Cities of Inhambane and JGas Belo..........eeeee -- 25 
City of Lourengo Marques and Vila Salazar 
Ce I ck acneedecendecaeeeebewes ee Terre -- 30 
BOOS GC GUORisosccccces ee rer ee re 22 25 











1/ 28.75 escudos equals US$1. 
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of Mozambique, Zambezia, Tete, Niassa, Louren¢go Marques. (See table 2.)--U.S. 
and Cabo Delgado; the next lowest was Consulate, Lourenco Marques. 
for industrial workers in the city of 





Table 2. Minimum daily wages for workers in selected areas, 1966 and 1971 


[In escudos l/ | 






































Percent increase 
66 4 
“S dale 1966-71 
Area 
Agricul- | Nonagri- | Agricul- | Nonagri- | Agricul- | Nonagri- 
ture culture ture culture ture culture 
City of Louren¢o 
MarqueS......seeees 20.40 22.00 30.00 30.00 47.1 36.4 
City of Beira........ 16.60 18.20 25.00 25.00 50.6 37.4 
Peripheral areas of 
Beira city. ccccsces 15.40 17.00 25.00 25.00 62.3 47.1 
Rural areas of the 
districts of Mozam- 
bique, Zambezia, 
Tete, Niassa, and 
Cabo Delgado....... 11.40 13.00 15.00 18.00 31.6 38.5 
1/ 28.75 escudos equals US$1. 
a 
eo 
; EAST ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 
NAR 
C) 0 
zs 
Japan (Sweden, West Germany, France, and 


‘ arr Italy). On the basis of these data, the 
Shipbuilding Workers' Pay. 1/ The shipbuilcers' Association of Japan (SAJ) 
Japanese shipbuilding industry, which claims that Japanese shipbuilding work- 
has led the world in ship launchings ers rank third in terms of net hourly 
for the past 15 years, now claims that wages, after Sweden and West Germany. 
it is paying its workers nearly ona (See table 1.) The SAJ defines net 
par with the pay of similar workers in hourly wages in the European countries 
Europe. The Japanese Shipbuilding as base pay plus overtime and shift 
Capital-Labor Council condicted a sur- allowances, but its figures on Japan 
vey of 1970 wages in the shipbuilding include bonuses also. Although the 
industry in four European countries comparisons are not completely valid 
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Table 1. Net hourly wages in Japanese and European shipbuilding industries, 
calendar 1970 
Monthly earnings 
t (based on 200 
Unit Net hourly wage stint 
Country of . 
currency |In local In yen In U.S. In yen In U.S. 
currency dollars dollars 
Sweden...... Seuscesons Krona 1/ 13.88 965.91 2.70 193,182 540.37 
West Germany......... Mark 2/ 7.17 705.24 1.97 141,048 394.54 
Japan 3/...cccececees Yen 4/ 509.11 509.11 1.42 101,822 284 .82 
DM .n6benssen eon Franc 5/ 6.65 431.05 1.21 86, 200 248.12 
REGLY cv cccccccecccsees Lire 6/ 720.00 417.60 1.17 83,520 233.62 
1/ Skr5.205=US$1. in Japan, U.S. Department of Labor, 
2/ DM3.65=US$1. Bureau of Labor Statistics, BLS Report 
3/ Includes annual bonuses of ap- 376, Washington, D.C., 1970, and "Em- 


proximately ¥290,000 (US$811.19) to 
provide atotal annual wage of ¥1,226,000 
(US$3,429.37), which was divided by the 
actual yearly work hours (about 2,305) 
to obtain the wage per hour. For a 
comprehensive discussion of Japan's 
wage system, see Labor Law and Practice 





without the inclusion of similar data 
for the other countries, it is noted 
that bonuses in Japan are not strictly 
a fringe benefit, but are regarded by 
workers essentially as a deferred wage. 

According to the SAJ, average monthly 
cash earnings of shipbuilding workers 
in 38 major Japanese shipyards in 1970 
were ¥56,224 (US$157.27) in base pay, 


and ¥82,644 (US$231.17) in base pay 
plus overtime and "additional allow- 
ances" but excluding bonuses. 2/ The 


base pay figure represents an increase 
of 18.2 percent over 1969 and of about 
80 percent over 1956. 

Increases in base pay in the ship- 
building industry outpaced those in 
manufacturing in fiscal years (April 1- 
March 31) 1969 and 1970 as follows, in 
percent: 


ployee Compensation in Japan," Labor 
Developments Abroad, March 1971, pp. 9- 
15. 

4/ ¥#357.50-US$1. 

5/ Fr5.52=US$1. 

6/ Lit629.10-US$1. 





1969 1970 

Shipbuilding............. 17.8 20.1 
Manufacturing.........+-- 16.4 17.3 
The advance in base pay of _ ship- 


building workers is related directly 
to the phenomenal growth of the indus- 
try resulting from increased domestic 
and foreign orders. As of December 
1970, the industry had a backlog of 
orders for 29million gross tons, which, 
according to the SAJ, is sufficient-to 
keep the industry operating at 100 per- 
cent capacity for at least 3 years. 
Moreover, manpower shortages in the 
shipbuilding industry are acute, even 


for such major corporate enterprises as 
Mitsubishi Heavy Industries and Mitsui 
Zosen, and shipbuilders have been forced 
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to increase wages and improve working 
conditions toattract and hold the needed 
manpower. Despite such inducements, the 
size of the permanent work force has re- 
mained relatively constant in the 38 
major shipyards since 1965, except for 
a slight drop in 1967-68: 


I. ise. cineenitenesdbtiedeniienl 128,936 
EERE Gre 129,628 
Dn specmnoussaeddahesiudes 124,272 
Seicus-endminulneddedieadabind 125,083 
TE PRET 128,976 
i acis eiie latiah toss lariat a ld aaa 131,752 


Consequently, shipbuilders have had to 
depend to some extent on temporary 
workers, who in 1970 accounted for about 
4.7 percent of their work force. 

Shipbuilding workers are paid ona 
seniority wage system, i.e., a worker's 
pay is raised automatically each year 
according to his age and academic 
preparation. Essentially, there are 
three separate wage categories, com- 
prising graduates from (1) junior high 
school, (2) senior high school, and (3) 
college, the best paid category. 3/ As 
of September 1970, the average hourly 
wages for shipyard workers, by age, 
were as follows: 


Wage per hour 





In U.S. Unit index 

Age In yen’ dollars number 
20.2 ccee 308 0.86 100 
yee 365 1.02 119 
BO. ccoce 451 1.26 146 
BS ccceee 536 1.50 174 
GO. ccees 641 1.79 208 
BS .cccece 774 2.08 251 
Weceees 854 2.39 277 
SS cccees 902 2.52 292 


The wage system has been changing, in 
line with the expansion of the economy 
and persistent labor shortages in the 
past few years. These forces, together 
with pressure within labor unions by 
younger workers who demand wage uni- 
formity by job, have brought. about a 
gradual change in the pattern of wage 
determinations. Japanese employers in- 
creasingly are adopting a pay system 
more closely related to the type of 
work performed, and the wage system in 
the major shipyards has not been immune 
to the change. The trend is toward a 
"pay-according-to-function concept. 
as a means of rationalizing the wage 
scale." 4/ One of the reasons’. behind 
the new trend is to attainahigher "de- 
gree" of manpower utilization. 
Generally, shipbuilding workers re- 
ceive bonuses twice a year, usually in 
mid-year and in December, the two to- 


gether totaling about 5 months' base 
pay. The average per capita bonuses 
paid by the major shipyards to their 
workers in fiscal years 1965-70 are 
shown in table 2. 

Shipbuilders also provide extensive 


welfare (or noncash) benefits for their 


workers. In fiscal 1969, they spent a 
monthly average of ¥10,958 (US$30.62) 
for each worker for various welfare 


benefits, 54 percent of which was re- 
quired by statute, as shown in table 3. 

The rise in the shipbuilding workers' 
pay and fringe benefits is the result 
in large part of the efforts of various 
shipbuilding workers' unions. Most im- 
portant among these are Zosen Soren 
(General Confederation of Shipbuilding 





Workers' Unions), affiliated with the 
Japanese Confederation of Labor; Zen- 
zosen (All Japan Shipbuilding and 


Machinery Workers' Union), affiliated 
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Table 2. Average per capita bonuses paid by major shipyards, fiscal 1965-70 
Summer Yearend Total 
Year 
— In U.S. — In U.S. ‘i. we In U.S. In 
7 dollars y dollars y dollars | months 1/ 
1965 ..cceee 67,784 189 .60 67,890 189.90 | 135,674 379.51 4.34 
1966......4. 72,910 203.94 78,937 220.80 | 151,847 424.75 4.48 
1967 ..c0ee 83,414 233.32 92,262 258.07 175,676 491.40 4.70 
1968....06- 97,525 272.80 | 109,090 305.15 | 206,615 577.94 4.98 
1969......+| 122,884 343.73 | 138,995 388.80 | 261,879 732.53 5.52 
1970... cece 153,100 428.25 | 163,647 457.75 | 316,747 886.00 5.63 
1/ At base pay rates. Calculated by Note: Includes both office and yard 
dividing total annual bonus by average workers. 


monthly base pay. 


Table 3. 


Average monthly noncash or welfare benefits for an individual worker, 


paid by employers in the Japanese shipbuilding industry, FY 1969 

















In U.S. 

Category In yen Dottaan 
POtAl ccccccses Terr TTT PTTTT TTT TTT TTT Te 10,958 30.62 
STACUCOLY cccccccccccceccce TUT TCTITT TTT TTT TTT 5,919 16.52 
Health insurance.....ee--. (tenes eeeeeeaveesoans eeee 2,817 7.88 
Welfare annuity insurance.......esceecees evececese 1,656 4.63 
Labor accident insurance... .ccceccecccceces eveee 747 2.09 
CRSPIOPMORE LNOUTENER cc ccccccccccesccceccccccess 653 1.83 
BORO SHUMEENGR sc ccceccocccedscesececesseosecess 31 09 
Legal compensation expense for labor accident.... 15 04 
POEUN sc ccccecccecccescecess iebUCes wedesesend 5,039 14.10 
BEVERG GIGS ccc cccccccccccccescececesecoccecoeoses 2,173 6.08 
Housing allowance.....ccccesseees eccccccccecs ° 1,850 5.17 
ED, Nn 6 digied 6 00060 6006666600666600608 569 1.59 
BERGE Gd LOGMecccccccccccescccccceccececes ° ° 206 58 
Recreational, health, etc......... ecevcceoceseces 187 52 
DE encdhedavacteeedbenbs senendusececasdncseones 54 15 
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with the Liaison Congress of Independent 
Unions (Sohyo); and several independent 
unions.--Shipping and Trade News, Tokyo, 
April 19 and 20, 1971. 








1/ Adapted from "Japan 
Workers' Pay Increases 
"Japan Shipyards Apply Seniority Wage 
Systems,"' Shipping and Trade News, 
Tokyo, April 19, and April 20, 1971. No 
explanation is available for the dif- 
ferences in the wage figures appearing 
in table 1 and the second paragraph of 
the text. Apparent differences in 
annual bonuses in Japan, between tables 
1 and 2, presumably reflect differences 
in timing between calendar year 1970 
and fiscal year 1970. 

2/ The amount of overtime worked in 
the shipbuilding industry is sizable; 
overtime pay exceeds the level of nearly 
7 percent of all earnings (cash and 
noncash) for industry as a whole. For 
an indication of the importance of "ad- 
ditional allowances" see table 3. 

3/ See Labor Law and Practice in 


Shipbuilding 
Annually" and 








Japan, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Report 376, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1970, p. 35. 

4/ That is, to make the wage pattern 
more uniform, on the basis of Western 
type job classification and performance 
evaluation. 





Philippines 
Workmen's Compensation Benefits In- 
crease Despite Enforcement Problems. 





Total benefits awarded under the work- 
men's compensation laws in the Philip- 
pines for job-related disability, ill- 
ness, or death, tripled from FY 1966 to 
FY 1970, after a 1964 amendment to the 
Workmen's Compensation Act of 1927 in- 
creased maximum benefits 50 percent, 
required private employers’ to have in- 
surance, and extended coverage to gov- 
ernment employees. In the same period, 
the number of accidents registered in- 


creased 42 percent and the proportion 
of cases closed rose from 51.5 to 66.8 
percent. (See accompanying’ table.) 


However, benefits paid outwere somewhat 
lower than actually awarded, due to 
long delays in settlement of appealed 
cases and difficulty in enforcement of 
awards. Some improvements have been 
made in administration since 1968, and 
changes in the law have been proposed 
to aid enforcement. Efforts also are 
being made to reduce the number of 
accident .cases. 

Nonhazardous establishments employ- 
ing fewer than six workers or capital- 
ized at less than P10,000 (US$1,562.50) 
are required to compensate a worker 
for each job-related disability or 
illness up to a maximum of P2,000 
(US$312.50) or for death, up to P2,500 
(US$390.62). 1/ Since 1964, employers 
in all other establishments must com- 
pensate workers up to a maximum of 
P6,000 (US$937.50), and provide hos- 
pital, medical, and funeral expenses, 
as well as lawyers' fees. The latter 
group of employers must insure their 
liability with an approved Philippine 
insurance company or apply to the Work- 
men's Compensation Bureau (WCB) to be 
classified as self-insurers. Employers 
who qualify for self-insurance must 
make either a cash or security deposit, 
or submit an indemnity bond. Before 
June 1965, liability insurance was 
voluntary and carried by few firms. 

Although the proportion of cases 
closed has increased considerably dur- 
ing the 5-year period, the backlog of 
unresolved cases in FY 1969-70 was only 
slightly less than in FY 1965-66. The 
backlog peaked in FY 1968 as a result 
of the unusually large number of cases 
registered occurring at a time when 
staffing problems in enforcement of- 
fices, both at the regional and national 


levels, were extremely critical. In 
January 1968, regional offices alone 
reported 17,000 unresolved cases, but 


considerable improvement was evident by 
the end of the year. 
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Industrial accident cases and amounts awarded, fiscal years 1966-70 
























































Total industrial accident cases 
Fiscal year Closed 
Number registered Backlog 
. Number Percent 
1965-66... cccccccccccs 12,926 6,661 51.5 6,265 
1966-67... cc ccccccces 14,290 8,650 60.5 5,640 
1967-68... ccccccccces 21,905 10,328 47.2 11,577 
1968-69... .cccccccces 21,742 12,885 59.2 8,857 
1969 -7FO .cccccccccoces 18,304 12,129 66.8 6,175 
Amounts awarded (in thousands of pesos 1/) 
Hospital 
Total Compen- and Funeral Attorney's 
“_ sation medical expenses fees 
expenses 
1965-66... ccccccccces 6,430 5,789 520 122 (2/) 
1966-67 .ccccccscesece 7,684 7,100 451 132 (2/) 
1967-68... wcccccccccce 11,274 10,350 666 195 63 
1966-69. wcccccccesccs 15,837 14,401 1,024 314 98 
1969-70. cw cccccseccees 19,636 17,949 1,253 307 126 
1/ The fixed exchange rate was P3.90 Note: Because of rounding, sums of 
equals US$l up to February 1970, at individual items may not equal totals. 
which time it was freed. Since the end 
of 1970 the rate has been about P6.40 Source: Republic of the Philippines, 
equals US$1l. Department of Labor, Annual_ Reports, 
2/ Not available. 1966-70, Manila. 
The number of cases appealed to the settlement of awards on which self- 


national office, the Workmen's Compen- 
sation Commission (WCC), has been in- 
creasing. These cases, which averaged 
250 per year from 1957 to 1965 2/ in- 
creased to 354 from 1965 to 1970. 3/ 
Many insurance firms contest awards for 
compensation on trivial and inconse- 
quential grounds, even when employers 
have admitted their liability. 


Some accident victims suffer from 


long delays insettlement, and also from 
nonpayment of awards. 
frequently fail 
Compensation Bureau 


Regional offices 
to apply to the Work- 


men's (WCB) for 


insuring establishments have defaulted. 
This situation developed partly because 
of the complicated forms and procedures 
required, and the lack of trained ré- 
gional personnel. In 1968-69, as a re- 
sult of these problems only six cases 
of firms defaulting had been referred 
to the WCB for settlement from guaran- 
tee deposits, although these deposits 
already amounted to over P41 million 
(US$6,406,250). 4/ 

Government employees have also been 
subject to nonpayment of awards because 
the Government has made no provision to 
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or to set aside 
Awards have de- 


insure its employees 
funds to cover awards. 
pended on funds from the Annual Appro- 
priations Act for operating expenses, 
which usually have been insufficient. 
The Government has been unwilling to tie 
up large sums of money needed for 
other socioeconomic projects. Only 16 
percent of the awards made to Govern- 
ment employees were paid in FY 1967-68, 
according to estimates by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The estimated rate of 
payments to employees of provincial 
and local governments was similarly 
low. 5/ “Writs of execution" to se- 
cure payment of awards issued by the 
WCB cannot be enforced against’ the 
Government, 

In addition to problems of long de- 
lays in settlement of cases and in non- 


payment of awards, inflation has re- 
duced the real value of benefits. Al- 
though the rate of inflation is esti- 


mated to have averaged only 4.5 percent 
a year from 1964 to 1969, it increased 
to 21.5 percent from October 1969 to 
October 1970. 6/ Furthermore, because 
compensation provided by law covers only 
a maximum of 60 percent of the actual 
cost of accidents or illness for lost 
wages, workers actually lost an esti- 
mated P430,391 (US$67,248) during 1966- 
69, 7/ in addition to losses from un- 
paid awards and inflation. 

To solve some of these problems, the 
Department of Labor has (1) simplified 
the procedure to guarantee deposits 
held by the WCB for settlement of awards 
from defaulting firms; (2) supplied ad- 
ditional personnel to work in the Com- 
pensation Security Branch of the WCB; 
and (3) proposed an amendment to the law 
which would prohibit insurance carriers 
from contesting awards when the en- 
ployer has already admitted his lLia- 
bility and which would double the amount 
when companies contest the award on 
frivolous grounds. In addition, legis- 


lation was proposed in 1970 to increase 
the maximum compensation for death or 
total disability to P12,000 (US$1,875) 
from the current P6,000. 8/ 
In addition to improved 

the Department of Labor has 
reduce the number of cases 
compensation by lessening the number 
and severity of accidents. The Bureau 
of Labor Standards has endeavored to 
improve safety conditions by forcing 
companies to comply with safety stand- 
ards. For example, in 1970, the number 
of inspections was increased and more 
supervisors were enrolled in the basic 
course on occupational health and 
safety. 9/--The Philippine press; gov- 
ernment publications; and Jeremias 
U. Montemayor, Reviewer on Labor Agrar- 
ian and Social Legislation, 1970 edi- 
tion, Manila, pp. 633-752. 


benefits, 
sought to 
requiring 











1/ The 
1908. 

2/ Out of 2,000 cases settled by the 
Workmen's Compensation Commission dur- 
ing 1957-65, about 25 percent were ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court, but only 
in 1l cases were decisions reversed. 
Daily Mirror, Manila, November 10, 1965. 

3/ Republic of the Philippines, Ma- 
nila, Department of Labor, Annual Re- 
ports, 1966-70. 

4/ Ibid. 

5/ Ibid. 

6/ See The Journal of the American 
Chamber of Commerce, December 1970, 
Manila; and Central Bank of the Philip- 
pines, Department of Economic Research, 
Manila, Conmsumers' Price Index for 
Manila, 1947-70. 

7/ Republic of the Philippines, 
partment of Labor, op. cit. 

8/ The Journal of the American Chamber 
of Commerce, op. cit. 

9/ Republic of the Philippines, 
partment of Labor, op. cit. 
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"De 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
Chile Agraria--CORA), 1/ a  semiautonomous 
government agency. Its pace for ex- 
Activities of Agrarian Unions and propriations has been increasing. Dur- 
Government Reaction. Unionized farm’ ing the 3-year period ending July 14, 





workers in Chile for several years have 
been seizing farm lands illegally, de- 
spite the Government's program of ex- 
propriating large landholdings and par- 


celing them out to landless peasants. 
The increasing frequency of these 
seizures in recent months has caused 


considerable concern to the Government, 
which has disapproved emphatically of 
such actions. Minister of Interior, 
José Toh&, speaking for President 
Allende in a radio address on February 
i3, i97l, warned the Revolutionary 
Leftist Movement (Movimiento Izquier- 





dista_ Revolucionario--MIR) and other 
extremist groups who have been or- 
ganizing and directing farm seizures 
that the Government would not tolerate 
violence by the agrarian unions. He 
also said that the legislature would 
shortly amend abill prohibiting illegal 
housing seizures to cover illegal occu- 
pation of farms and provide for the in- 
dictment of individuals inciting to 
such actions. The Minister pointed out 





that seizures delay agrarian reforn, 
create disorder, and play into the 
hands of those who are against’ the 


Chilean revolution. 

In the same speech, Minister Toha re- 
affirmed the Government's determina- 
tion to expropriate all farms larger 
than 80 hectares (1 hectare equals 2.47 
acres) within the shortest period possi- 
ble. Since 1967, expropriations have 
been carried out by the Agrarian Reform 
Corporation (Corporacién de Reforma 





1970, about 2.2 million hectares were 
expropriated by CORA, compared with 1.2 
million for the previous 2-year period. 
Nevertheless, unionized peasants have 
shown impatience with the pace and ad- 
ministration of land reform. Not only 
have they accused CORA of mismanagement, 
but in some cases they have expelled 
CORA officials from areas which were 
under consideration for expropriation. 
In May 1970, farmworkers' unions united 
in a national strike to protest the 
landowners' violation of Decree 453 of 
July 14, 1967. This decree requires 
that employers pay a tax equal to 2 
percent of wages to support provincial 
and national agrarian labor organiza- 
tions, and also that they contribute to 
the workers! social security fund. The’ 
Government guaranteed protection to the 
strikers against reprisals by the land- 
owners and the strike toobtain enforce- 
ment of the decree reportedly was ef- 
fective. 

The peasant unions, largely concen- 
trated inthe area between the Provinces 
of Valparaiso and Bfo-Bfo, where over 
70 percent of the population of the 
country is located, since 1969 have been 
grouped into three labor confederations. 
Two of these are Marxist--"El Triunfo 
Campesino," organized by the National 
Institute of Agricultural Development 
(Instituto Nacional de Desarrollo Agro- 
pecuario--INDAP), which claimed 47,600 





members in 1969; and "Ranquil," organized 
Communist Party 


by the of Chile, with 
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31,000 members. The third is "La 
Libertad," with 23,000 members, or- 
ganized by the Christian Democratic 


In May 1970, the unions claimed 
of approximately 155,000. 
total membership 

then existing 


Party. 
a membership 
As recently as 1964, 
in the 24 rural unions 
was less than 1,700. 


The unionization of agricultural 
workers has largely broken down the 
traditional paternalistic relationship 


between the landowner and his workers. 


Lawful strikes for better wages and for 
other union demands are now common 
occurrences; some of them take place on 
a provincewide scale. Available in- 


formation does not make clear to what 
extent the unions, as such, have been 
involved in the illegal land seizures 


or in the legal strike for enforcement 
of Decree 453.--U.S. Embassy, Santiago. 








1/ Created in 1962 but activated 


July 28, 1967, by Law 16640. 
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DECISIONS OF THE PRESIDENT’S COST-OF-LIVING COUNCIL 
PERTAINING TO OVERSEAS ALLOWANCES 


Listed below are three decisions re- 
lating to the wage freeze which were 
released by the President's Cost-of- 
Living Council before this issue of 
Labor Developments Abroad went to 
print: 





1. Employees who are United States 
citizens employed by U.S. firms abroad 
are subject to the freeze. (Federal 
Register, August 24, 1971.) 

2. The term "wages and salaries" in- 
cludes all forms of remuneration or in- 
ducement to employees by their em- 
ployers, including but not limited to: 
vacation and holiday payments; bonuses; 
layoff and supplemental unemployment 
insurance benefits; night shift, over- 
time, and other premiums; employer con- 
tributions to insurance, savings, or 
other welfare benefits; employer con- 
tributions to pension or annuity funds; 
payments inkind, job perquisites, cost- 
of-living allowances, expense accounts, 
commissions, discounts, stock options, 


payments for deferred compensation, and 
all other fringe benefits. (Federal 
Register, August 28, 1971.) 

3. If acompany had in existence prior 


to the freeze a policy of increasing 
the pay of employees transferred to 
higher cost-of-living areas --for ex- 


ample, New York City --such plans are 
not prohibited during the freeze. How- 
ever, the employer must be able to 
document the existence of such a plan 
prior to the freeze, and must not in- 
crease the differential during the 
freeze. (Federal Register, September 2, 
1971.) 


Several business representatives have 
asked the Council to make a ruling 
pertaining specifically to the payment 
of overseas premiums and cost-of-living 


allowances to U.S. citizens employed 
abroad by U.S. firms. The Council has 
not made a statement as_ to whether 


overseas allowances can be adjusted for 
currency revaluations. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE INDEXES OF LIVING COSTS ABROAD 
(Excluding Quarters) 

The following table presents’ recent planation of methods followed in con- 


revisions to the U.S. Department of 
State indexes of living costs abroad. 
The indexes are calculated in order to 
establish cost-of-living allowances for 


structing the indexes and the limitations 
to the indexes was published in the 
October 1970 issue of Labor Developments 
Abroad, along with the complete list of 





U.S. Government employees assigned to indexes. Revisions are published 
foreign posts where living costs, based monthly. All questions regarding the 
on an American "pattern of living," are indexes of living costs abroad should 


significantly higher than living costs 


be directed to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 


in Washington, D.C. Many business tistics, Division of Foreign Labor Sta- 
firms use the local index to establish tistics and Trade. Explanation of 
cost-of-living allowances for their changes in indexes from one time period 


employees’ stationed abroad. An ex- to another is not available. 


Indexes of living costs abroad (excluding quarters) 


[Washington, D.C.=100, 






































Exchange rate Local U.S. 
Government 
Survey 
Country and city Number date 
: Rela- Rela- 
Unit per tive | index ret Index 
US$1 

Argentina: Buenos Aires.......... Peso 4.20 85 99 78 92|May 71 
Cambodia: Phnom Penh............. Riel 55.0 123 141 102 119|Jun 71 
Comgo: Kimehes@.ccccccccccccesess Zaire | 0.49 125 136 109 119 |May 71 
Denmark: Copenhagen.............-- Krone 7-53 111 120 94 103 |May 71 
PUUMCOS EBMORs ccccccccssccecsecdsce Franc 5.52 109 122 98 111j|Mar 71 
Guinea: Coneshry.ccccccccccccccccs Franc | 246.5 153] 172) 121 140/Apr 71 
SOCGOES Bel BVPIs ccccvcdsscecsces Pound 3.5 97 104 86 94\Apr 71 
Kuwait: Kuwait....ccccccccccccecs Dinar | 0.3584 91)1/ 124 91} 125]Apr 71 
Luxembourg: Luxembourg........... Franc 49.7 97 111 82 96/Apr 71 
Malagasy Republic: Tananarive....| Franc 277 112 120 99 108/ Jan 71 
DOMENESS BRE sce ciccccesecwacees CFA fr.| 276 113 124 95 105|May 71 
Singapore: Singapore............- Dollar | 3.03 83 97 82 96|Mar 71 
ee Krona ><17 127 132 108 113|May 71 
SWECeeriaws: BSERs ccc cccccsccscse Franc 4.08 107 116 103 112|)Apr 71 
GOMBVE oc cccceccccecs Franc | 4.08 110 118 105 112/Apr 71 
PON te seweseseane Franc 4.08 108 116 101 110}/Apr 71 
United Kingdom: London...........|/Pound | 0.4167 101 111 84 94) Apr 71 
1/ It should be noted that the U.S. om page 18 of the October 1970 issue of 

Government index is higher than the Labor Developments Abroad. 
local index. See "Relation Between Source: U.S. Department of State, 


Local Index and U.S. Government Index" Allowances Program. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE LIVING QUARTERS ALLOWANCES 


The following table presents’. recent 
revisions to the U.S. Department of 
State living quarters allowances. This 
allowance is designed as reimbursement 
for the annual cost of rent, of elec- 
tricity, gas, fuel, and water charges, 
and of any taxes required by local law 
or custom to be paid by the tenant. An 


explanation of the method followed in 
establishing the allowance _ schedules 
and the limitations to the allowance 


Living quarters allowances, July 1971 


schedules was published in the May 1971 
issue of Labor Developments Abroad, 
along with the complete list of allow- 
ances. Revisions are published monthly. 
All questions regarding living quarters 
allowances should be directed to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of 





Foreign Labor Statistics and Trade. 
Explanation of changes in allowance 
rates from one time period to another 


is not available. 












































Annual allowance by family status and salary range 
Two-person family Single person 
Countey end city $8,000 [$11,000 $20,000 $8 ,000 |$11,000]$20,000 
een to to to sae to to to 

10,999 | 19,999| 35,999 : 10,999} 19,999; 35,999 

Argentina: Buenos 
BASED ccccescccses $2,700 |$3,600} $5,000! $5,400/$2,300/$2,700| $3,100} $3,700 
Australia: Sydney...| 2,800] 3,700} 4,100 5,000} 2,000} 2,800} 3,700; 4,100 
Austria: Vienna..... 2,700] 4,000} 4,700 5,000} 2,100} 2,500 3,300! 4,100 
Hong Kong.....-.seee0- 2,700] 3,800} 4,400] 4,400] 2,200} 2,400 3,400 3,900 
Iceland: Reykjavik..| 2,300] 2,500 3,100 3,100} 2,300] 2,300 2,300 3,100 
India: *Hyderabad....| 1,000] 1,200 1,700 1,700 800; 1,000 1,200 1,600 
Ireland: Dublin..... 2,600} 2,800 2,800 3,400} 1,900] 2,600 2,600 2,600 
Italy: Catania...... 1,200} 1,700 2,000 2,000} 1,100} 1,500 1,800 1,800 
Genoa........ 1,700} 2,400 3,000 3,500} 1,400} 1,700 2,400 3,000 
Naples....... 1,600} 2,300 2,800 3,400} 1,600} 2,000 2,500 2,800 
Mexico: Guadalajara.| 1,700} 2,000 2,700 2,700; 1,300; 1,700 1,900 2,700 

Netherlands: 
Amsterdam...... --| 1,200] 2,000 2,200 2,200} 1,000} 1,600 1,800 1,800 
Source: U.S. Department of State, Allowances Program. 


“i, bs 





Figure 4. Arab women in citrus- 
packing plant. 


The Editors of Labor Developments 
Abroad regret that owing to a printing 
error the above photograph was _ in- 


correctly reproduced in the July issue 
(vol. 16, no. 7, p. 8). 
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